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James G. Ward 

University of Illinois at Champaign-Urbana 

M y purpose in this paper is to review 
recent demographic and economic 
trends and to explore their implications for 
rural schools and communities. This effort 
is appropriate because rural schools and 
communities often are tied together in ways 
that schools and communities in urban and 
suburban areas are not. Indeed, during dis- 
cussions of rural school consolidation, we 
often hear that without the school the rural 
community itself would disappear. The 
connection is valid, although the cause and 
effect relationship is not always as clear. 
Many speculate that the rural school disap- 
pears only after the rural community itself 
has ceased to be viable. Whichever direc- 
tion the causal arrow points, we do know 
that rural schools and communities are 
affected by the same social forces. We 
need to understand those forces and their 
implications if both rural schools and rural 
communities are to survive and flourish. 

It has become a clich6 to write that 
American public schools are in a period of 
rapid change. Some people are amazed to 
find that the more things change in public 
schools, the more the schools look like the 
schools of yesterday. American public 
schools use a calendar that is a vestige from 
an agricultural era, a core technology 
rooted in the factory movement and the 



industrialization of America in the early 
twentieth century, an administrative and 
governance system reminiscent of a bygone 
era, and an exposed system on which every 
educated citizen purports to be an expert. 
Yet, this complex system is expected to 
meet a broad variety of social needs in a 
global, information-based economic system 
and a significantly changing world geo- 
political system. 

Forces for Change 
in Public Schools 

A number of recent social trends will 
have important effects on American public 
schools, including rural schools, over the 
coming decade. Indeed, these effects already 
can be seen. 

The American population is becoming 
more diverse and that diversity is likely to 
accelerate. 

After a period of low immigration, the 
past decade has seen a period of rapid 
increase in both legal and illegal immigra- 
tion into the United States. Earlier immi- 
grant groups were heavily dominated by 
immigrants of European origin, but more 
recent immigrants are far more likely to be 
Asian or Hispanic. Recent immigrants tend 
to be younger than the population at large, 
have young children, and have larger families. 
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The proportion of the public school popula- 
tion that is Asian and Hispanic is growing, 
and public schools are facing larger numbers 
of immigrant children who are often poor 
and of limited English proficiency. This 
phenomenon is increasingly a rural one, as 
well as an urban and suburban one. 

America is also maturing. As the oldest 
members of the "Baby Boom" generation 
approach the age of 50, it is clear that on 
the average we are becoming an older nation. 
This trend is particularly true in rural Amer- 
ica In 1990, some 17 percent of all residents 
in nonmetropolitan Illinois counties were 
65 years of age or older, compared to 1 1.7 
percent of residents in metropolitan areas. 
As a result, rural communities have a 
higher dependent population at a time when 
they can least afford it. 

Rural America is experiencing depopula- 
tion, which is one reason that the proportion 
of elderly residents is increasing. Between 
1980 and 1990, 70 of the 74 nonmetropoli- 
tan counties in Illinois lost population, with 
many suffering population losses in excess 
of 10 percent. The same change is taking 
place to some extent all across the Midwest 
In the economies of many rural counties, the 
production of foodstuffs is now second to 
tourism, recreation, and retirement With 
the influx of service workers in those indus- 
tries — many of whom are Asian, Hispanic, 
African-American, or recent immigrants to 
the United States — the population has 
quickly become much more racially, ethni- 
cally, linguistically, and culturally diverse. 
These new arrivals are often young and have 
children. Yes, indeed, the face of rural 
schools is changing. 



The distribution of income in the United 
States has shifted greatly since the begin- 
ning of the 1980s. 

Simply put, since the end of the 1970s, 
the rich have been getting richer and the poor 
have been getting poorer in the United 
States. I will discuss some of the reasons 
later in this paper. Poverty has been increasing, 
and it is both an urban and a rural phenome- 
non. In Illinois in 1990, 13.4 percent of the 
residents of nonmetropolitan counties were 
poor, as opposed to 1 1 .3 percent in metro- 
politan counties. The poverty rate in Southern 
Illinois is over 15 percent. 

The public school clientele is increasingly 
poor. In 1978, 18 percent of American chil- 
dren under age six came from families in 
poverty, but by 1990 this percentage had 
increased to 25 percent and it is still increas- 
ing. Children from families in poverty are 
more likely to suffer from learning problems 
associated with low birth weight and inade- 
quate prenatal and postnatal health care, from 
nutrition problems, from inadequate family 
support, and from problems of domestic vio- 
lence, neglect, and dysfunctional families. 

We see this income disparity in many 
rural communities, where those associated 
with management in production agriculture 
are often fairly affluent, while others are 
experiencing declining incomes. 

Rapid changes in communications tech- 
nology and continuing advances in fiber 
optics and other new technologies are 
revolutionizing the way we conduct our 
daily lives. 

Every day I sit down at my computer in 
Champaign, Illinois, and engage in instanta- 
neous communication with colleagues 
across the United State, Canada, and even 
Australia, some of whom I have never met 
face-to-face. This same set of communica- 
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tions advances has had a profound effect on 
business and industry. We all know that 
we have the capability to sit at home and 
trade shares on stock exchanges 24 hours a 
day in all parts of the world over a com- 
puter network. 

Rapid changes in computer technology 
also have changed the way schools operate 
and provide instruction and have changed the 
demands on student outcomes and per- 
formance. The introduction of computer 
technology into instruction programs of 
schools has clear implications for funding 
for equipment, teacher preparation and edu- 
cation, and professional development. New 
education demands of high technology work- 
places and recent developments from cogni- 
tive science are revolutionizing the public 
school curriculum and instructional 
approaches. 

One positive aspect of these changes has 
been distance learning for rural schools, but 
no one should think that this phenomenon 
has no negative aspects, especially in light 
of the inability of many rural schools to pro- 
vide equal educational opportunities. Dis- 
tance learning may be only a stop-gap 
measure, and emerging research has pointed 
out its limitations. As I discuss below, tech- 
niques such as distance learning may not 
prove to be good ways of educating for 
symbolic analysis. 

Possession of intellectual property is be- 
coming more important for economic well- 
being than possession of land or capital 

U.S. Secretary of Labor Robert B. Reich, 
in research conducted when he was a Harvard 
political economist, found that the source 
of wealth for many people in the upper one- 
fifth of the income strata was in what he 
called "symbolic analysis." Republican 



analyst Kevin Phillips has found the same 
phenomenon in his research. Symbolic 
analysts derive their income from the manipu- 
lation of verbal, numerical, and visual sym- 
bols. They are highly skilled at this type of 
work because of the education that they 
have received. 

The education of symbolic analysts begins 
with learning to read, write, and do calcula- 
tions, but it does not stop at basic skills and 
the accumulation of facts. It focuses on 
building the capacity for abstract and critical 
thinking, encourages experimentation and 
risk-taking behavior in learning and in 
symbolic analytic work, involves discerning 
cause and effect patterns and seeing connec- 
tions in complex systems, and requires collabo- 
ration and cooperative work with people of 
different abilities, skills, viewpoints, and 
specialties. The education of symbolic ana- 
lysts stresses quality, excellence, and mastery 
— attributes and dispositions that business 
and industry also hold in high regard. Sym- 
bolic analysis and total quality management 
are closely related. 

A small group of American schools pro- 
vide education for symbolic analysis, but 
most do not Most rural schools fail in this 
regard. Rural Americans, like all other 
Americans, must realize that their future 
depends on investing in and cultivating 
their intellectual property, not their land or 
physical capital. Our schools must be pre- 
pared to produce symbolic analysts. Not 
everyone can become a symbolic analyst, 
but everyone should have the opportunity 
to experience the type of education that 
leads to symbolic analysis. 

Our economy is more and more affected 
by a regionalization rather than a globali- 
zation of the world economy. 
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The recent passage of the North American 
Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) was not 
the beginning of the regionalization of the 
North American economy, but the result of 
public recognition of a regionalization that 
had already taken place. The days of "low- 
skill, high-wage" jobs began to disappear 
as the world economy became more com- 
petitive after 1973 and as the comparative 
advantage that the U.S. economy had enjoyed 
since the second World War disappeared. 
Many decades ago, people who left the farm 
found economic salvation in high-wage, 
unionized factory or railroad jobs, but this 
route is now closed. Similarly, our future 
cannot lie in low-skill, low-wage jobs. 
Low-skill, low-wage jobs are no better for 
the future of rural America than they are 
for urban America. Rural schools and rural 
communities must recognize and understand 
this new reality. As we see greater region- 
alization of national economies we will see 
affluent communities side by side with 
"third world communities," and this situation 
will be all the more evident in rural areas of 
the United States. Our only hope is high- 
skill, high-wage jobs. To be competitive in 
the North American regional economy, we 
must invest in the kind of education system 
that will support such jobs. 

Fashioning effective public policy re- 
sponses to these demographic and eco- 
nomic changes depends in part on gaining 
a better understanding of political realities. 

Widening income disparities in the 
United States, an increasing poor and non- 
white school population, and the concentra- 
tion of political power in the affluent 
combine to increase the gap between those 
who pay for public education and those 
who benefit from public education. This 
phenomenon has provided the basis for 
increased calls for vouchers, school choice, 



and other forms of privatization of education. 
This gap has made it more difficult to equal- 
ize resources among school districts and to 
increase funding for public education. It also 
has tended to place rural schools at a disad- 
vantage in relation to both suburban and ur- 
ban schools. Rural communities must forge 
stronger political ties to nonrural interests, 
which may mean building stronger cultural 
ties as well. 

We must be conscious of the emotional 
issues than have an impact on our schools. 

Crime and violence in public schools 
will continue to occupy the public mind 
and will plague public schools over the 
coming years to the extent that they may 
overshadow other school issues such as stu- 
dent performance. One effect of this trend 
will be that affluent families, particularly in 
large metropolitan areas, will continue to 
abandon the public schools and to increase 
segregation in schools by social class. 

Meanwhile, particularly in rural commu- 
nities, we must anticipate resistance to 
these changes in culture because of percep- 
tions that they are not changes for the better. 
Such resistence often manifests itself in 
book-banning, demands for prayers at 
school functions, and the like. These issues 
are important for many people, but we 
should not let them become distractions 
that keep us from more critical issues. 

A Vision of the Future 
for Public Schools 

Clearly, the public school of the future 
will look markedly different from the 
schools to which we have become accus- 
tomed. Below are some speculations on 
the form that these differences might take: 
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1 . The public school of the future is likely 
to be the center of a variety of coordi- 
nated social services for children. The 
school not only will be concerned about 
the education of children, but also will 
coordinate the work of a number of 
public and private agencies providing 
services to children in areas of social 
welfare, health, nutrition, family preser- 
vation and support, and the like. Rural 
communities may well form the vanguard 
in this movement It is especially impor- 
tant that all social agencies in rural com- 
munities join in developing plans for 
coordinated social services for children. 
This goal will require unprecedented 
interagency cooperation and coordina- 
tion and will mean that many historic 
barriers will need to be removed. 

2. The public school of the future is likely 
to become a community center linking 
children, families, and communities. 
Programs of the public school will 
expand downward in age to include a 
wide array of coordinated early child- 
hood services in both the birth to age 
three and age three to five categories. 
Likewise, the public school will become 
a community center for adults and will 
provide programs for the elderly that 
parallel those for children. Public 
schools, public libraries, and public 
park and recreation programs will be 
more greatly integrated, possibly result- 
ing in the consolidation of public agen- 
cies in these areas. A movement in this 
direction could be in the future for 
many rural schools. However, if we 
wait until the community deteriorates 
past the point of no return, efforts in 
this direction may become futile. 



3. The curriculum of the public school will 
become more standardized as decision- 
making becomes more centralized. The 
public school curriculum will become 
more articulated and coordinated with 
the curriculum of the community col- 
lege, other institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and the training and education 
programs of both private sector and 
public sector organizations and agencies. 
The influence of the federal government 
and national organizations will become 
stronger in the area of curriculum. The 
role of four-year colleges and universi- 
ties is not clear. We must develop and 
sustain the capacity to offer an educa- 
tional program that will prepare all stu- 
dents for symbolic analysis. The skills 
used in symbolic analysis are the new 
"basic skills." I believe that for rural 
schools and rural communities, strong 
community colleges and strong interme- 
diate education agencies will become in- 
creasingly important. 

4. The traditional comprehensive high 
school will likely disappear. Some 
influential national groups have called 
for a certificate of mastery that would 
be awarded as early as the completion 
of grade ten, if the student can so qual- 
ify. We may see increasing flexibility 
in how the last two years of high school 
(as we currently understand them) are 
structured, with many students complet- 
ing those years in a community college, 
a four-year college or university, or in a 
workplace-based training and education 
program. Large high schools may be 
broken up into smaller sub-schools, 
many of which may resemble "specialty 
shop" schools. These changes will 
have a profound effect on the structure 
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and curriculum of middle and even 
elementary schools. We may need to 
rethink regional high schools in rural 
areas and their relationship to community 
colleges and four-year institutions of 
higher education. 

5. The responsibility for financing public 
schools will shift increasingly to the 
state and federal levels as the importance 
of public education both to economic 
growth and development and to realizing 
national social policy goals becomes 
clearer to policymakers. What is not 
clear is (1) whether this trend will give 
public schools a greater advantage in 
the competition for resources, or 

(2) whether it may increase the competi- 
tion for resources between public 
schools and other public agencies, such 
as colleges and universities. Renewed 
and very sophisticated political advocacy 
by rural communities and broad politi- 
cal alliances will be important to main- 
tain fiscal support for rural schools. 

6. Public schools may be seen as instru- 
ments of social policy as they are used 
to attain goals such as equity and social 
justice. To the extent that the public 
schools are involved in such efforts, 



public school policymaking will become 
more contentious and controversial, 
especially in metropolitan areas where 
large clusters of affluent families and 
significant concentrations of poor fami- 
lies live in close approximation. How- 
ever, as rural communities become 
more diverse, similar political battles 
will be waged in these areas as well. 
What we now see as "urban" school 
politics soon may appear in rural com- 
munities. Likewise, public schools 
could become battlegrounds in the 
struggle between corporations focused 
on capital accumulation and workers 
interested in income security and 
increased quality of life. 

The late French historian Fernand 
Braudel felt that the human race was too 
caught up in the events of daily life to 
recognize and understand the sweeping 
trends of history. The trends I have discussed 
are not so much speculations on the future 
as they are the recognition of trends that are 
already with us. We must ask ourselves 
whether we want to ignore these trends or 
use them to fashion a better future. The 
choice is ours. 
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